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SALMON PORTLAND CHASE. 

1 

UNDERQRADUATK AND PEDAGOGUE. 

5Y ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINQER, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Salmon Portland Chase was a significant member of that 
group of political radicals who plunged the nation into civil 
convulsions by their accession to governmental power in the 
late 'so's. Much has been written of Chase, the anti-slavery 
lawyer, the organizer of the Liberty party, the war financier, 
the chief justice; but of Chase, the youth, the college student, 
the school teacher, little has been said. Yet these plastic years 
were the most critical ones of his life; they were the years 
in which he developed the mental habits and human contacts 
which were profoundly to influence his later career. 

The letters of Chase to his, college friend Thomas Spar- 
hawk, which have recently been acquired by the Ohio Stat^ 
Archaeological and Historical Society, are chiefly valuable for 
the insight one may acquire of Chase in this formative period. 
The first group of seven letters were written while Chase was 
an undergraduate at Dartmouth College. Marked by college- 
boy pleasantries the correspondence is wholesome and hearty 
and innocent of subtlety; it also affords glimpses of the deeply 
religious strain which influenced Chase's maturer years. From 
a different point of view these letters are instructive for the side- 
lights they throw upon student life in the '20's in an American 
college and upon the difficulties which lay in ambush for the 
district school teacher. In the second series of letters Chase 
had removed to Washington, there to earn a livelihood while 
preparing himself for his life work. The last letter of this group 
was written from Cincinnati where Chase was beginning to take 
the first venturesome steps in a career which was to shed much 
honor on himself and his adopted state. Of these later letters 
more will be said presently. The two groups of letters now 
appear in print for the first time. 

(119) ^ 
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Salmon P. Chase was bom on January 13, 1808, in Cornish, 
New Hampshire. When Salmon. was a lad of seven the Chase 
family removed to Keene and there his father died a year or 
so later leaving to his mother a slender property and ten chil- 
dren. The boy's schooling began about this time: he received 
fragmentary instruction in a young ladies* school, in two district 
schools at Keene, and in a private school at Windsor, Vt., and 
later he studied Greek under a tutor at Keene. In after years 
he remarked of his schooling at Windsor : "I was counted quite 
a prodigy ; but I see now that thorough instruction and acquisi- 
tion of one quarter would have been much better than superficial 
coursing through the whole."^ 

Early in 182Q Chase felt the first tug of that attraction 
which was finally to draw him permanently to Ohio. His uncle, 
Bishop Philander Chase, of Worthington, offered to take the 
lad under his tutelage, an invitation which his mother gladly 
embraced. By flatboat, carriage and steamboat he journeyed to 
Cleveland; and then by horseback, employing the lamiliar 
fro;itier practice of "ride and tie," he arrived at his destination 
in Worthington sometime in June, 1820. Chase's sojourn in 
Worthington left him with few pleasant memories. The bishop 
was an extremely good man, head of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ohio, but a stem moral guardian and exacting task- 
master. The lad received some desultory instruction in a brick 
school-house on the west side of the town square, and read 
theological works under the bishop's direction — hardy diet for a 
boy of twelve! "Out of school," he related in after years, "I did 
chores ; took grain to the mill and brought back meal or flour ; 
milked the cows ; drove them to and from pasture ; took wool to 
the carding factory over on the Scioto, an important journey 
to me; built fires and brought in wood in the winter time; 
helped gather sugar water and make sugar when winter first 



* Extract from a letter written to J. T. Trowbridge to assist him in 
preparing the biographical sketch entitled The Ferry Boy and the Finan- 
cier. Quoted in Robert B. Warden's An Account of the Private Life and 
Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (Cincinnati 1874), 60. 
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turned to spring ; helped plant and sow in the later spring. In 
most of whatever a boy could do on a farm I did a little.'*^ 

In 1822 Bishop Chase, whose income from the phurch was 
extremely meager, . was offered the presidency of Cincinnati 
College.* Thence he removed with his family and nephew in 
November of that year. Cincinnati College was an institution 
in which "the requirements of ' scTiolarship was [sic] by no 
means exacting," as Chase himself testified in later years^^ 
Entering the college as a Freshman he soon was able to advance 
himself to Sophomore standing by a little extra study. 

His description of Cincinnati during the period of his first 
residence in that city is of interest in view of the account that 
he gives of the city in a letter to Sparhawk on his return there 
as a fledgling lawyer in 1830: "Cincinnati was then a com- 
paratively small town. From Fifth Street north, there were few 
buildings. The Court-house had been removed from its original 
location in the square on which the college stood to the center 
of a lot of ground on Main Street — ^the same lot on which the 
existing Court-house stands. Mr. Este, a prominent lawyer, had 
built a residence not far from the Court-house. I remember 
no other building of consequence north of ^Fifth Street A 
trade had sprung up on the river; but there was little, com- 
paratively, in the interior. The river was a wonder to me; 
especially when swollen by the spring flood; and a still greater 
wonder were the steamboats — ^inconsiderable crafts, doubtless, 
but to me monsters."* 

Bishop Chase did not long remain content with his new 
honors and within less than a year resigned his position and 
determined to go to England to seek aid for the establishment of 
a theological seminary, Salmon accompanied the Chase family 
on their journey eastward and in the autumn of 1823 arrived 
at the home in Keene from which he had departed some three 
years earlier. His college education being as yet incomplete, it was 
decided in family council that he should renew his studies at 
Dartmouth College with such partial support as he might effect 



"Letter to Trowbridge; ibid., 83. 
"Letter to Trowbridge; ibid., 93. 
* Letter to Trowbridge; ibid., 96. 
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through school-teaching and such assistance as his mother might 

spare from her scanty means. 

A few months after his return he secured a position as 
master of a school in a district of the adjoining town of Rox- 
bury; but his employment ended abruptly within less than a 
fortnight when one of the bullies of the school, actually older 
than the boy-teacher, complained to the school committee that 
he had been suppressed too vigorously by the master! Early 
in the spring Chase attended the academy at ^Royalton, Vt., in 
order to prepare for the admission examination at Dartmouth 
during the approaching commencement, for it was his intention 
to enter as a Junior. This process proved to be a pleasant 
enough experience inasmuch as Chase did not regard it very 
seriously and diluted hi^ studies with liberal doses of social 
intermingling. 

When the critical day for the examination arrived, he 
went to Hanover and, as he, related many years later, "!?►** 
found the professors much engaged. I was sent from one to 
another, questipned a little^luckily for me with no great severity 
— and was admitted. One of the questions by the learned pro- 
fessor of mathematics amused me. He undertook to fathom 
my geographical attainments, and asked : 'Where do the Hotten- 
tots live?* I was tempted to answer, *In Hanover,' but prudence 
restrained me."'^ Now came several weeks of vacation follow- 
ing the Dartmouth commencement ; and then Chase returned to 
Hanover a Junior in fact. 

"While rooming in the college," Chase declared in reminis- 
cence, "I boarded, for the greater part of the time, in club — 
that is to say, a number of the students organized themselves 
into an association; rented a room; provided food and attend- 
ance through a committee, and assessed the expense on the 
association. If any one desired board without being a member of 
the association, he could have it on paying an established weekly 
rate ; and there were a number who did so. I was one."* 

During the winter which followed his first term in Dart- 
mouth he again engaged to teach a district school, this time at 



•Letter to Trowbridge; ibid., 112. 
•Letter to Trowbridge ; %bid„ 112. 
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Reading, and he was able to return to college with the earnings 
of seven or eight weeks' teaching. Of this venture in "school- 
keeping" he gives a highly colpred account in one of his letters 
to Sparhawk. The letters that are printed below furnish an 
excellent running account of the remainder of Chase's course in 
Dartmouth. 

^ ^ ^ Hanover Novr. 29. 1825. 

Dear Tom, 

Why have you not written to me before now? I have been ex- 
pecting a letter some time and have at last concluded that the reason you 
have not written is that you diti not know where to direct. The Govern- 
ment were exceedingly lyroth at ypur manner of departure. I understand 
that the President^ told Elliott that as "you had gone oflF without liberty 
you might get back as you could." Which being interpreted signifies 
that you will hav^e to pay two dollars fine & write a confession perhaps 
into the bargain on your return. I hope however that the latter will not 
be required for I know that if you do not think you have done wrong 
you will never write a confession. Folsom' has got the school at Haver- 
hill. ^ Swasy recieved a letter stating that Holmes might have it, but 
Holmes was already elsewhere engaged. Swasey then engaged the school 
for Folsom altho' he knew that I expected and was waiting for it. I 
recieved a letter from Swasey stating that he was sorry I could not 
have the school for it was engaged to Folsom, when he knew that he 
had engage^ it for him ^t the same time that I was expecting it. I don't 
think that Swasey has acted very honourably in this matter. I care not 
much about the school as I shall spend my vacation more pleasantly 
without it than with, but it is the disposition which S ^— has man- 
ifested. I do not now expect to keep school this winter; so you may for 
the present at least direct your letters to old Dartmouth. 

I recieved a letter from Punchard yesterday — he wrote in fine 
spirits and appears to enjoy himself very much at home. I will extract 
one sentence for your perusal. "Tom Sparhawk is the last person I 
should have thought of taking a school — If he don't cry heu miserabile! 
I shall lose my guess." What think you Tom? Shall you persevere 
unto the end in school-keeping? Or shall you become tired of the 
business and take French leave of your school before it is half through? 
I am glad your father likes my profile but ^ am greatly afraid if he 
should ever happen to see me he would say that there is very little 
resemblance between it & the original. Creeping Moses left the plain 
soon after you went away. He was in my room for about 6 hours every 
day from the time he took those likenesses till he went. Folks say that 



^ The Rev. Bennett Tyler was president of Dartmouth College from 
1822 to 1828. 

•Nathaniel Folsom was in later years to occupy a chair in Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary, Pa. 
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the one which was drawn for you resembles you very much. I will now 
mention a circumstance which Dan requested me to write to you about 
lest I should forget it. Ward says that Kent never bought any wood 
of him for you — that he had promised Gen. Poole some wood and drew 
that half-cord for him. I heard Ward say this so that if Dan did not 
tell Ward what to say, you must have been in the wrong respecting 
Dan's conduct in this matter. He says he was very much hurt by your 
suspicions and wished me to tell you how matters really were. I have 
told you what Ward said and you must draw your own conclusion. 
Paine had a letter last Saturday from Concord stating that the school 
there was engaged to Robinson, that graduated last commencement 
Torry goes next Friday and the rest of us will probably stay on the 
rest of the term. Monsietir's school has closed, but he has engaged to 
take another in the Spring. All his scholars are much pleased with 
him I believe. For my part I have not obtained much good from it, but 
it was "my own fault I suppose. 

Yobr classmate Stone has commenced his school in Keene has 
about forty noisy, dirty, ragged young idiot [s] to teach. There was a 
grand party at Mrs. Woodward's a few evenings since — the gentlemen 
were the Rev. Mr. Stone, Tutors Aiken & Carlton, Junior Alvord, 
Sophomores Stone and Woodward & George Wood. Ladies I do not 
know who or what they are. 

Almost all our class have cleared out, and the rest are soon going, 
except Kendrich, Kimball, Cilley Si Myself. We are studying Butler* 
yet, but shall soon commence Paleys Evidences. ^ 

As to that important & dignified personage i ; 

he Is very well tho* somewhat lasy — studies a little -^ reads a little 
more and scribbles more still, and wishes very much, tis he says, to hear 
from his chum Tom. 

Tom Paine domiciliates with me at present. He has lived with me 
since he was taken, sick with a violent cold arising from the influence of 
Conic Sections, We had an excellent thanksgiving dinner. Turkey, 
plumpudding, pies mince, squash 1& pumpkin, apples and wine, &c &c &c 
&c. K you should happen to meet with any body who knows me, present 
my respects to them. I am excessively tired, having written one long let- 
ter before to-day. Write soon — Good-bye. 

" Yours Affectionately ' 



( 
i 



Dart Coll., Dec. 14. 1825. 
Dear Tom, 

I recieved your very entertaining letter of the 21st inst with much 
pleasure. You say I may be thankful for my disappointment respecting 



•Joseph Butler's well known work, The Analogy of Religion, Nat- 
ural and Revealed, to the Course and Constitution of Nature, published 
originally in 1736. 
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the school. I am not by any means sorry that t did not obtain it, the I 
do not by any means like the way in which I lost it. I regret that you 
are not better pleased with your school than your letter intimates. I 
never thought it would agree with you very well — you are not as patient 
as Job I can tell you, with9ut fear of contradiction. I remember that in 
the school where I kept last winter*® the noise would sometimes almost 
drive me distracted. In respect to the Govt, their ' bark is always 
worse than their bite, tho they can bite keenly enough too upon occasion. 
Witness George's case — bow wow." You will be called upon for the 
fine of course. You knew so much when you left Hanover. I hope that 
they will exact nothing further. — Old Tom has recovered from the cold 
which §0 severely afflicted him. N. B. The Junior class have finished 
Conic Sections. Tom, Cilley and Ego are all that are left in our family. 

Geveland left this morning." I have begun to like C quite well — 

many of the stories by which I was prejudiced against him I have found 
to be false and the others highly exaggerated. I have learnt a lesson 
from this which I hope I shall not soon forget, that is not to judge 
decidedly upon slight grounds. 

Creeping Moses has pulled up stakes and cleared to my great satis- 
faction and relief. I was always willing to endure a reasonable share 
of his company, but to be favoured with it all the time was a favour of 
which I felt myself extremely unworthy, and unwilling that my per- 
turbation should be visible I blew out the light, covered up the fire and 
hid my blushing face under the blankets. I was not under the necessity 
of resorting to the last summary expedient which you mentioned in .order 
to convince him of my modesty. 

Your profile is not such a very bad looking object after all. Old 
Bison says it looks exactly like you when you are about to say' some- 
thing witty. So think of something darn'd cute and look in the glass 
and if you don't see something there that will make you laugh I shall 
be Content to be set down for a false prophet. 

"I wonder if I should have been honoured with an invitation from 
the Miss woodward's" — I am sure I can't tell & am equally sure 



^ At Reading. 

■^This reference is to a difficulty which Chase's friend George 
Punchard got into with the college authorities the preceding summer. 
Punchard was suspended for some^offense of which Chase believed him 
to be innocent. Chase protested to President Tjrler ; and when his pro- 
test availed nothing, he quit college for the period of his friend's sus- 
pension. In speaking of this episode in a letter to Trowbridge, Chase 
remarked in after years : "I could not help feeling that I had don^ right 
f in standing by my friend; but I was sorry that I had been obliged to 
{ leave college. Punchard later became a minister in Boston. Warden, 

S. P. Chase, 115-116. 
/ *• After graduating from Dartmouth in 1827 Charles Dexter Cleve- 

! land, here referred to, became professor of Latin and Greek in Dickinson 

[ ^ College and later in New York University. He wrote a number of crit- 
ical works on moderri and classical literature. 
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that you would not have accepted it if you had. I see no reason why 

you should wonder that they had no more gentlemen. They had all that 
they knew, from the three lower classes that would go and they have a 
moral antipathy to our class you know because we come f?] after Mr. 
i[enry and other reasons too insignificant to mention. There has been 
a READING CIRCLE (Excuse my prmting Tom I pray thee) estab- 
lished at Hanover — the Gentlemen Tommy Aiken & Carlton read and 
the ladies correct finy mistakes they may happen to observe. Williamine" 
belongs to it and has made marvellous improvement in consequence 
thereof: Insomuch that now I scarcely dare say Boo to her (Or as the 
old saying goes Say Boo to a goose) for fear that I shall be told that it 
is not good English! She has moreover acquired a number of smooth, 
elegant, pure, harmonious clear English sayings, par exemple "You lie" 
"Shoot your Granny" "Awful crittur" and I don't know how many 
others equipollent and tantamount to that You see hereby what rapid 
strides Hanover is taking in the march of improvement. Par example 
puts me in mind of Monsieur. I remembered you to him, tho' without 
your orders for I suppose that you would have told me to had you 
thought of it. He has left Hanover this morning for Woodstock, where 
he proposes instructing a school this winter. He told me to remember 
him affectionately to you. 

I am glad that your cousin remembers me. I thought I should like 
him very much upon acquaintance — as it was I feel a great respect for 
him. Present my respects to him if you please. I hardly think it will 
be possible for me to be, in Portsmouth this winter ; If it is possible hoM^- 
ever I will. Dan brought me your letter and wished to read it I told 
Jiim I had no objections. He rpad it & said that he was very glad you ' 
had altered your opinion of him. He did not comprehend ^e import 
of the particle Sed [!?] I guess. Cilley tells me that he shall see 
you in the course of a fortnight or three weeks & sends a packet of 
Love to you. (joodbye. 

Your Sincebe Friend 

P. S. You must answer this so that I may receive your letter 
•within eight or teu days for after that time I scarcely know where I 
shall be for two or three weeks. I have written this just as I should 
talk. Excuse all faults. 



/ 



Reading Vt. Feby. 6. 1826. 
Dear Tom: 

I regret very much that you have not thought fit to answer my last 
letter. I expected that you would direct to Hanover and that it would 
be forwarded to me in case I should not be there. But I suppose that 
you have good reasons for it as I am not willing to suspect the ''sirir 



» Daughter of (Jen^ral Poole, already referred to by ChaSfe. 
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i cerity*! of your friendship. Since my la$t to you many important events 

have taken place, such as old Bison's falling in love for the 99th time. 
The present object of his admiration is a Mis$ Trumbull from Hart- 
ford, Conn. But as he is a sworn squire of dames I suppose that his 
present will last no longer than his former flames. Many other equally 
important events have transpired too tedious to mention. Harriet Wood- 
ward has been paying attentions to a medical student but has been re- 
jected! At least so says General Repprt who you know is not a man 

of unquestioned veracity. I was up at H "^ a few days since. Saw 

Mrs. Poole and Williamine — all well. W ■- had been to a ball at 

Windsor and at one in Woodstock so she had plenty to talk of during 
the short time I was there. Her tongue went as smooth as butter and 
as swift as Eclipse. I did not see any of your particular acquaintances 
while there. Since the vacation commenced I have been at Keene 
where I staid between three or four. weeks. Charles Olcott is there — 
rather more steady than he has been tho* it can scarce be hoped that 
he will ever entirely free himself from his unhappy habit of intemper- 
ance. I am very sorry for him for setting aside that 1)lot upon his 
character. There are few who are more highly gifted with every quality 
that excites Esteem and insures respect. I came to this place about two 
weeks since. I have a sister here who is married to the physician of 
the |)lace." My. Mother intends residing here for the future; as she 
has no children who are not either at school ^t a distance or married or 
otherwise engaged. It is a gloomy and unsocial place and were it not 
^ that my sister is here I should hardly think my Mother could endure the 
change; but she is satisfied and 6i course I am. I shall be as much at 
liberty as formerly and the change cannot materially affect me, as I am 
scarcely ever at home for a month together. How prospers your school I 
I hope you meet with no. difficulty in the management of the blacks 
which are entrusted to you to shape out after a workmanlike manner. 
Avery as I understand has bidden farewell to his school in Sharon. 
Your friend Elliott is now engaged in his third. Russell does very well 
however. Hutchins I understand teaches the young idea how to shoot 
with great accuracy. I saw Torry in Windsor a few days since. He 
succeeded well I beleive in his school and is now enjoying himself at 
home. I think you made a great mistake when you took so long a school. 
You must be fairlyv tired out long before this. I can well sympathise 
with you for it was only 12 months since I was engaged in the same 
horrid delightful employment. I counted the hours, minutes and even 
seconds with the utmost impatience and greatly did I rejoice when the 
hour came when' I could say to myself "I am free!' You however are 
diflFerently situated from what I was. You have pleasant society to con- 
sole you for the vexations you experience in your school ; but to me my 
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" Hanover. 

"Jane Chase, the wife of Dr. Skinner. 
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pleasantest hours were often those which I spent in schoolroom ; the peo- 
ple among whom I was cast were almost savages, — one or two families 
alone could pretend to common decency. I was not starved however— 
the best bohea the greasiest nutcake and largest piece of pie which 

. would rival in the compactness of formation and darkness of hue the 
darkest ebony was always reserved for the "master^'. However I made 
shift to live it thro' and tho't at the close of the period for which I was 
engaged that I would sooner undertake to teach the wild Indians, than , 

X again attempt to instruct savages of our enlightened land. 

, I have trespassed thus long upon your patience with an account of 
my school merely because I had nothing else to say which I thought 
might be interesting to you. Do you ever hear from Punchard? I have 
not heard a syllable from him scarcely since the vacation commenced. 
Shall you return to H— — at the commencement of the term? If 
you do not I wish you would "send me an immediate answer to this. Be 
sure to» come as quick as you finish your school for our room is all too 
large to be filled by one persotL 

Very aflfectionately 
Your Friend 
Dear Tom, 

I wrote this letter in Reading "Vermont state and intended to have 
sent it to you before this time but as this is an out-of'the-Tixiy place 
where the mail seldom comes^ I have not sent it till this present time.** 
George Punchard is here — you cannot think how glad we all were to 
see him. He has grown fat and is hearty as a buck. Torrey & Creep- 
ing Moses & Qeveland are all here. I am sorry to. find that Cleveland. 
IS charged with such heavy accusations as he is said to be for I had 

begun to like him quite well. C Moses rooms in Brown Hal}. 

[Three words illegible.] Do Come as soon as you Can. Don't stay to 
finish your school if it will keep you long. At all events write imme- 
diately. Remember me to your cousin. Goodbye and believe me ever 
' * Ceteris equalibus 

Yoiir's Affectionately 

,, ^ ^ Hanover; March 12th 1826. 

My Dear Tom, 

I have taken the liberty of writing to you at this titpe in order to 
request you to purchase me a handsome English watch in Concord the 
price of which I do not wish to exceed 16 dolls. I want to have as 
small a one as possible, at least as small as yours ^d warranted for one 
year. You may get it as much cheaper than 16 dollars as you can ! 

A revival is commenced here and probably will make sweeping 
work. The President goes round and exhorts every one who has ex- XVf^ 
pressed any concern. Iv 

*• Postmarked at Hanover, February 20. 
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Prof. ShurtliflF as you have probably seen by the papers has Iqst his 
wife." George Punchard has just left my room. He is very well and 
so is old Tom and Gate^. Hutchins lately reed, a Ifetter from you. 
I thought it somewhat queer that you did not write to me at the same 
time. — What's to pay. Excuse blots and handwriting on account of 
my pen. ^ 

Your's aflfectionately 

P. S. I do not write at any great length as you will come on so 
soon. Pay for the watch and I will hand you the money upon your 
arrival If there are no English ones of the kind I wish you to get for 
me a small French one to ppen on the back and front, worked on the 
outside, warranted one year, price not exceed 12 dollars. I care very 
little which of this you get mp and should if any thing prefer the last 

^, ^ ^ Hanover March 16 1826 

Hy Dear Tom. 

I reed, with ntuch pleasure your very kind letter of the 27th ull 
not however 'till the 11th of this month. Before recieving it I had 
written a short letter to you directed to Concord, which you probably 
wii not receive 'till on your way here if then. It is of no manner of 
Consequence whether you do or no as there is no information in that 
which will not be contained in this. 

I have sold my old watch and wish to procure a new one. If you 
should be able to obtain me an English one in Portsmouth of the same 
sise, or smaller than yours, warranted for time one year or a French 
one, worked on the outside, to open both on the front and back, small 
in sise, & warranted for time one year, I should be glad if you would 
procure it for me and I will pay you immediately upon your return. 
I should not wish the English watch to cost over 16 dolls, and the 
French one not over 12 dolls, and you may get either as much cheaper 
as possible! I have a small bill at Brown," which if you would pay I 
would settle 'with you. The amount of the bill is $5.68. You remember 
you took off my Burns to have it bound. If it is already bound and^ has 
cost more than 2.00 for the binding I should wish you to procure an- 
other set if possible at about 3.50 well bound; if not I should wish you 
to have them bound as well as you can for .50 cents a volume. Pardon 
me for troubling you so much about my matters. — We will now if you 
please say something about yours. Are you indispensably engaged in 
your school for 3 weeks longer? If not and you have any wish to be 
restored to Coll. upon easy terms I would advise you to return imme- 



"Roswell Shurtleff was the professor of theology at this time. For 
a sketch of his life, see B. P. Smith, The History of Dartmouth Collie 
(Bbston, 1878), 228-240. 

» A tailor. 
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SaUfy is tke rtry mext m»A aaod be fWieit tf the fiwin-ifirw ci 
d9». It yom 4o 6m I dndic you wM be readmitted ^oa eMsy 
H Aot jfVMi wA be obC^ed to aMlexsio a private rn iMmtki, vlad 
lluflgr JCWKwiMt to be dreaded if as jov sa j« joo bare oot jurartrd 
t» yoitr riaffical studies. Be»des I hare a snorie £ei£d modiv; I 
/oo a^ a fiaofln-Mate, to bel]» me fetdb vood, drav vater, &c, 4c Da 
C&0K> aod tbat tiot qoaddjr merdy bat immcdiatcSy. Your rraminafi oo 
wJU be vpon Thmtdzy next wcdk aisd it wiH be jour intcrot to be 
pretatt at k. Come therdorc wilhoat bfritatioii direcdy. 

A terirst has commenced here. I was not taa^ to bdiere mock 
in tbe efficacy of sodi things bttt I do not i>ot [sic] know encag^ coo- 
cernmg tbeir effects to oppose tfaoo.* I so widi to coo^y with tbe ad- 
rice of Gamdid to die Jewish Sanhedrim, "Refrain fron these men 
ticf** Cbaxitt Thompson has experienced as he says a change of heart — 
that h — he has become rdigioos. Ked Aveij is said to be tmder scriotis 
impreuions and so is Gates Cifley, and some odiers of yoor ac q oa mt- 
aace. £yery one appears sober. Compared to last fall the Collc^ 
ieemf very sober this Spring I assure yon. In the ch^el this evening 
yott m^iht have heard a pin drop so attentive and silent were the 
BtudenU, The revival commenced among the yoong ladies, all of whom 
wkhout exception hare become seriously disposed. The president is 
mdefatigMe m his labours to promote it's spread and he is seconded 
tlx/ with less ardour by the other officers of ooXSegit. 

George U well and studies quite hard this term. In fact I never 
knew a time when he appeared to so good advantage in the dass as he 
does at present Old Tom is hearty as usual; — he and I have had a 
slii^ faUing-ottt tho' I hope no lasting iH-wiH will arise from it; for 
if there be one whose talents I admire, or whose honour I respect, or 
whose good opmson I should wish to secure in the Junior Class, that 
one is George Paine. I would not crouch however to purchase even his 
good opinion. 

Your Society are about I believe to make some alterations in the 
library; — what they are I have not been able exacdy to learn. Dane 
Smith of the freshman class has been considerably with me tiiis tenn» 
and I think him a very fine fellow, tho' take the class as a body and I 
doubt whether it would be possible, to find a poorer set of intellects in 
any college in America. 



*• Chase had been baptized and confirmed a member of tiie Protestant 
Episcopal Church. A deeply religious note dominated his entire life, 
being the result in part, no doubt^ of the teachings of his devoted mother 
and of the reading which he did under Bishop Chasers supervision in 
Worthington. His college mate Nathaniel Folsom believed that the re- 
vival lezt an ineradicable impress on Chase's later career. See ibid., 
184-139. 

•Acts, v, 88. 
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Come immediately or answer this in less than no time. 

Good-bye. Youths Affectionately, 

N. B. "I do not doubt the sincerity of your friendship.'' 

■*. ■ . ' 

RoYALTON April 9 1826. 

^ Tuesday. 

My Dear Tom, 

When I left H in my hurry I forgot to bring with me my 

pencil case, my penknife, and the little account book all which you will 
find in the drawer of my table and which I should be gl^d to have you 
send by the afternoon stage of tomorrow, as likewise a packet of tracts 
wh'ich I expect Caleb Kimball will give you. Will you do me the favour 
to hand the inclosed immediately to him? [Written in later.] I do not 
inclose any thing as you will percieve for him. 

I arrived here after a pleasant tho slow ride safe and sound, wind 
& limb and had the satisfaction of finding all my friends welL I inclose 
to you the amount of my debt 5 dollars. 

Do not my dear Tom forget the promise which you made me at 
parting and remember the day is fast approaching when you will be 
called to account for the faithful fulfilment of it. Do not think me 
officiously impertinent in thus reminding you of an acknowledged duty 
but attribute it to the real cause anxiety for your welfare. May he who 
alone is able give you strength to fulfil your resolution; 

Good-bye do not neglect writing soon to 

Your Sincerely AflF. Friend 

P. S. Love to George, Tom, Gates & Hutch. Send likewise my 
razor and strop— April 12, I inclose your money $5 — Stage-fee in 
deduction 4.00. 

.,-.-, RoYALTON May 15th 1826. 

My Dear Tom, 

I recieved your epistle a few moments since & answer it imme- 
diately. I was glad and sorry upon your letter. Glad that the work 
which I verily believe to be that of the Spirit of God continues to pro- 
ceed in Hanover. Sorry that your manner of mentioning it seemed to 
imply doubt if not incredulity. No doubt you may serve the Lord in your 
studies as acceptably as in other ways if you study from right motives, 
but if you do not you must be conscious of something wrong. 'Without 
Holiness no* man shall see the Lord," and the question is therefore a 
very important one. Are we in any degree holy? Has the Holy Spirit 
renewed our corrupt hearts? I pray (and I hope I pray sincerely) 
that you may be enabled to give an affirmative answer to these questions. 
**Seek you first the Kingdom of Heaven and all other things shall be 
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added unto you/* These are the words of God Himself who cannot be 
deceived and who zvill not be mocked. I leave you to make their appli- 
cation. 

I thank you sincerely for the trouble you have taken in sending 
my things. Whence came the tracts and why did you not send my pen- 
knife? Gl^d that the money went safe. Answer this if you please this 
'week. Love to alL 

Your aff Friend. 



II. 

After graduation at Dartmouth, where, it is worthy of note. 
Chase was honored by election to the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
he planned to go south and teach for a time preparatory to the 
selection of a profession. He strongly inclined at this time to 
enter the ministry. At Philadelphia, on his journey southward, 
he came upon his uncle Bishop Chase, whose mission to Eng- 
land had proved successful and who was devoting his energies 
now to the building up of the Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, later called Kenyon College. 
Young Chase sought openings for his school at Swedesboro, N*. 
J., and at Frederick City, Md., but the conditions were not 
favorable for his venture. 

He now journeyed on to Washington, where he had letters 
to the Reverend Dr. Hawley and the Reverend Mr. Allen and 
where his uncle Dudley Chase, United States Senator from 
Vermont, spent a portion of each year on his official duties. 
These gentlemen were not able to assist him materially at the 
outset except through the prestige afforded by the use of their 
names. With considerable diffidence Chase announced his 
project to the public in the following advertisement in The 
National Intelligencer, December 23, 1826: 

SELECT CLASSICAL SCHOOL ' 

The subscriber intends opening a Select Classical School, fe the 
Western part of the City, to commence on the second Monday in Jan- 
uary. His number of pupils will be limited to twenty, which will enable 
him to devote a much larger portion of his time and attention than 
ordinary to each individual student. Instruction will be given in all 
the studies preparatory to entering College, or, if desired, in any of 
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Salmon P. Chase. 133 

the. higher branches of a classical education. The subscriber pledges 

himself that no effort shall be wanting on his part to promote both the 

moral and intellectual improvement pf those who may be confided to his 

care. He may be found at his room three doors west of Brown's Hotd. 

Reference may be made to the Hon. Henry Clay; Hon. D. Qiase, 

and Hon. H. S^rmour, of the Senate; Hon. J. Bartlet, and Hon. William 

C. Bradley of the House of Representatives; Rev. Wm. Hawley, and 

Rev. E. Allen. ^ « >, 

Salmon P. Chase. 

For a few weeks this notice evoked no response. His 
slender means became well-nigh exhausted. He bethought himself 
of a government clerkship, which his uncle as an administration 
Senator might easily secure for him. The Senator's reply to 
his nephew's appeal is familiar to students of Chase's career. 
**Salmon," he said, "I once obtained an office for a nephew of 
mine, and he was ruined by it. I then determined never to ask 
one for another. I will give you fifty cents to buy a spade with, 
but I will not help to get you a clerkship."^^ Fortune now came 
to him in the guise of a Mr. Pluml^y, a schoolmaster, who 
offered to turn over to Chase his boy scholars in view of the 
fact that the girls under his instruction were absorbing prac- 
tically all of his time. Chase was thus able to write to Spar- 
hawk in his first letter from Washington that he had twenty 
pupils in his school early in January, 1827. 

From this time forward Chase's letters to his college friend 
reveal the high lights, if not the details, of his three years' resi- 
dence in the national capital. Financially his school afforded 
him a livelihood. Like most young teachers he admitted in after 
years : "I was obliged to read a good deal to keep ahead of my 
scholars^ for my college opportunities had not been well im- 
proved as they should have been. I had relied too much on 
my faculty of easy acquirement, and had given far less time 
to study than was necessary to thoroughness."^^ His sense of 



** Letter to Trowbridge; Warden, S. P. Chase, 121. As Secretary 
of the Treasury, Chase reflected on this incident in this wise: "Had I 
become a clerk, it is almost certain I would have remained a clerk, or 
should have been, at least, disqualified by clerk habits for the work I 
have actually done." Ibid. 

"Letter to Trowbridge; ibid., 127. 
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